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' AGRICULTURES THE PtfBLIC SCHOOLS 
PEDBRALLT RBIMBURSEO CLASSES 

Expansum, 19S8-19S0.-^-GToyrth of the program initisted by the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 continued through the biennium. EnroU- 
ments in federally reimbursed classes increased from 144,901 in 1927- 
28 to 188,311 in 1929-30. The greatest gain in enrollment was in 
evening classes for adult farmers, the numbers in such classes increas- 
ing from 36,192 in 1927-28 to. 60,462 in 1929-30. High-school 
dasses con^ued at their normd rate of expansion since 1917, gaining 
16,787 pupils from 1928 to 1930, and reaching a total of 113,728 in 
the latter ^ar. Day-umt and part-time classes remained practicallj 
constant in enroUmwt, reaching, respectively, 9,967 and 4 164 
persons in 1929-30.' ’ 

Table 1 shows the gains in enrollment in each phase of agricultural 
education since the federally aided program was established S' 
1917-18.* 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1928-1930 


The total cost of the federally aided program rose from $7, 608, 913.76 
in 1927-28 to $8,749,072.31 in 1929-30. The percentage of the tot«l 
fund which was contributed by the Federal Government dropped 
from 37.4 p>er cent to 36.3 per cent. Fimds contributed by local 
communities increased considerably more than the fimds from State 
sources. 

Table 2 shows the increase in e.xpenditures for agricultural educa- 
tion by the various units in the federally sponsored system from 
1917-18 to 1929-30.® 


Table ^ Expendituru of F ederal, Slate, and local money for vocational aoricul- 
tural edticalion by years^ 1918-1930 
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The number of high schools offering all-day or day-unit courses 
increased from 4,067 in 1927-28 to 4,487 in 1929-30.* Considering 
that there were in 1920 in the United States 13,761 high- schools in 
centere of fewer than 2,500 people, it can be roughly estimated that 
vocational agriculture has penetrated about a third of our rural high 
schools. Since many rural high schools are too small to support such a 
program, the portion of schools suitable for vocational agriculture in 
wluch it is already taught is considerably more than one-third. The ex- 
tent of the program for adult farmers and for employed farm boys is 
much leas wtiafactory. Approximately 1 per cent of the adult farmers 
of the United States were enrolled in federally reimbursed evening 
classes in 1929-30. The percentage of employed farm boys 14 to 21 
years of age attending reimbursed part-time classes was probably 
Irts than 1 per cent, though the data on this point are lees dependable 
than the data regardii^ percentage of adult attendance. 

^ New legiglation. Expansion of the federally aided program was 
aided by the enactment on February 5, 1929, of the Qeorge-Reed Act 
which provided funds for agncultural and home-making educatioD 
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over a 6-yeer period b^uming July 1, 1929. Under the act agri- 
cultural education receives $260,000 during the first year and $250,000 
additional ^ch year until the maximum of $1,250,000 is r^hed in 
1933-34. The general provisions of the vocational education act of 
1917 apply in the administration pf the new legislation except that the 
funds aro prorated to the States on the basis of farm population 
rather than rural population. Under the act also the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education was granted an additional $100,000 annually 
which has made possible the employment of specialists in research, 
in teacher-training, in part-time and evening schools, and in agri- 
cultural subject matter, who devote themselves to the agricultural 
education field. 

Increased emphasis on edueationfor employed jarmers and j arm boys . — 
The general tendency, which has been evijlent ainoe 1017, to emphasize 
the high-school program in vocational agriculture more than the 
program for employed farmers and farm boys has continued. How- 
ever, in 1929-30, in certain widely scattered Sutes (Arizona, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Iowa, South Carolina, and Viiginia) the number of farmers 
taught exceeded the number of prospective farmers enrolled.* This 
situation had never occurred in any State previous to 1928. 

The growth of enrollment in evening classes foc^farmers has been 
much more rapid than that in any other form of vocational, agricul- 
ture. Until 1921 evening classes were not reported to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. In 1921, 1,139 persons were en- 
rolled. As late as 1926 the total enrollment was only 19,239. In 
1929-30, as noted previously, 60,462 farmers were reached. 

In a very limited number of States there has been some gain in the 
enrollment in part-time classes for employed farm boys; in other 
States the enrollment has fallen off. The States which have been 
most successful during the biennium in attracting boys to thia type 
of school are Aricansas, Georgia, New York, Ohio, South Carolina, 
and Wisconsin.* In the South, summer part-time schools have been 
introduced and have proved attractive.^ In Wisconsin part-time 
work has gained in enrollment by the provision in addition to the 
traditional part-time school, winch is in session several hours per day 
during the winter months and which teaches s variety of subjects 
besides agriculture, of two other types of part-rime arrangenienta. 
One of these provides for meetings on Satu^ays only and attempts 
to supplement agricultural with general education. The other is 
re^y an agriculriiral evening school for boys.* 

^rmaiian d national oryanization jor higkrockobl and part-time 
^ students . — Sinca the inception of agricultural instruction in the public 

•FourMtttb Anmwl Bepon of Uw Pedant Board tor VowtloMl KduoUoo, ItHL p. 8L 
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schools there have been local organizations of agricnlturaJ students. 
Beginning early in the current decade a number of States formed 
State orgaiiizatioDs. In November, 1928, these State organisations 
were affihated in a national organization. The Future Farmers of 
America. Three annual congresses have been held. The 1930 
congress was attended by 1,700 farm boys. On June 30, 1930,36 
States were represented in the organization with a total membership / 
of 50,604. The organization has been inade an integral part of the 
vocational agriculture program with national headquarters at the 
offices of the Federal Board for Vocational Fducation onH State 
offices with the various State boards for vocational education. 

The principal jXistification of the new organization has been as a 
device for teaching cooperation to rural boys. It has been found 
valuable also in creating interest in vocational agriculture, in bringing 
the boys and their accomplishments before the public in a desirable 
way , in carrying on community-service projects, in stimulating super- 
vised practice activities, and in providing recreational programs for 
farm boys. In several States, most of them in the South, summer 
camps for future farmers are held annually. 

Restatement of Beginning with the 1928 regional con- 

ference there was considerable discussion in’ the north-central region 
of the need for new objectives in vocational agriculture. A committee 
of that conference produced a tentative list of objectives in March, 

1 929.* Meanwhile the agricultnral section of the American Vocational 
Association had established a ccmimittee on objectives. In Septem- 
ber, 1929, this committee was assembled at Washington for a pro- 
tracted joint meeting with representatives of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Eklucation. The report of this committee was accepted 
by thd agricultural section at its annual meeting in 1930.*** 

Both of these committee lists reflect greater interest among persons 
ip vocational agriculture in teaching more eoononucei production, 
rather than merely in increased production j in «rnpb»giinng maiheting 
instruction; in teaching cooperation; in* stressing buaineas manage- 
ment of the farm; in raising rural standards of living. 

Cvp-ieulum trends.— Then has been a noUble tendency during the 
biennium toward the induaion in the high-school course of study of 
more materials dealing with farm management, with agricultural 
institutions and agricultural cooperation, and with the TiMtf».h«>nirAl 
and engineering aspects of fanning. Emphasis on the tAchnird 
aspects of crop and livestock production has not been lessened but 
courses have been lengthened to include the new phafwn 

. H. LamIoC. mUmM Ob|)eoUTCf In VoesUoiiAl Afiiciiltiiii. Atrkultiinl BdnoAlioa, l;l, Jdy, 
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In 1929-30, 36 States reported that 26.2 per cent of the time devoted 
to vocational agricnlture in that year was given to farm mechanics.** 
This subject laiigely developed Jn the vocational agriculture 
curriculum fduiing the present decade. Devoted laigehr at first to 
purely m^pulative activities of a very simple sort, the farm me- 
chanics couiM has lately tended toward much greater attention to 
the managerial and engineering phases, such as the selection of farm 
machinery and equipment, the planning of farm buildings and farm 
layouts, the installation of farm electrical equipment.** 

It has rerantly been realized more fully than previously that a 
persdh who is to mana^ a farm involving 6 to 10 or more enterprises 
must have more training in their management than is involved in 
their wparate study. General management courses have theiefore 
come in, usually in the last year of high school, to supplement and 
int^rate the enterprise studies made earlier in the curriculum. These 
involve studiM of farm oiganization, farm budgeting and accounting, 

marketing, financing, the management of labor, law as it relates'to the 
farm. 


Some have reoenUy held that greater gains are likely to come to 
the farm people through greater effectiveness in working tc^ther 
than through increa^ efficiency in individual production. 'Hie pres- 
ence of an acute agricultural surplus problem throughout most of the 
decade resulting from increased individual efficiency has intensified 
the desire to put into the public schools more that will aid farmers in 
their cooperative entei prises. Interest along these lines has greatly 
increi^ witl^ the past two years. As a result more students in 
vocational agriculture are studying the causes of failure and success 
among farmers' cooperatives; more students are becoming acquainted 
vnth SUte and national oooperative organizations; more students are 
learning through practice to participate in farmers' group activities. 

Changes in msthoda . — ^Discussions about methods in public-school 
agriculture have recentiy largely centered about the “conference 
method” of instruction. *• Interest in this type of procedure has 
doubtleM been increased because it haa been found suited to the 
instruction of adults in evening daaaes, the older forms of classroom 
instruction having proved quite inadequate for adult groups. Un- 
doubtedly, too, there has been oarry-ovsr from the methods used with 
adults to the methods used by these same teachers in instructing 
high-school groups. However, the oonfereooe plan of tAt>Ahi»g 
developed first with h^haohool groups; it is a type of “problem 
teaching,'’ kmg well known to eduoaton. It is significant that the 
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opinion is rapidly crystallizing that the best method for teaching 
adults is also the best method for teaching adolescents. 4 

There has been a general tendency to replace manipulatiFe actiti- 
ties and memorization of fact materials with problem solying. The 
inteliectual content of vocational agriculture courses is being enriched 
generally. Greater definiteness of aim is emphasized. 

Jfnprotxmenis in supemsed practice. — ^The earliest supervised 
practice programs under the Federal vocational education act con- 
sisted of individual home projects comprising one or two aninmln or 
an acre or less of crops. Gradually the scope of projects has been 
increased until now they are commonly large enough to involve the 
use of commercial methods and machinery and to parallel in practi- 
cality the fanning operations of adults. 

Early projects ran for one year or less. Now they are planned to 
begm at the opening of the high-school period and to grow and con- 
tinue indefimtely. The “long-time’* or “continuation’* project, 
which is designed to give a boy a start in farming is now the accepted 
type of project. 

Class projects of various sorts have beep introduced to supplement 
individual projects. Some are entirely clsss owned and class managed. 
Others are owned by a private individual who shares theirmanagement 
with a class group. In still other cases cooperative features are intro- 
duced in oonnectbn with the individual projects, class members 
cooperating as far as it is practical in buying, selling, breeding, 
advertising, and insuring. 

Finally it has come to be generally accepted that a teacher’s 
responsibility for supervised practice is not satisfied when he has 
satisfactorily muisged the individual and group projecta of his stu- 
dents. “ Supplementary farm praotioe, *’ under the^a<dier *8 direction, 
is also called for and various States have set up plane for eystematia- 
ing it. Full use <rf t hi s device involvee making the moet educationally 
of all of the opportiinitiee each boy has for practical work in farming. 

The tendency has been accentuated in the past two yean to 
emphasize more strongly inereased scope of project, lengthening of 
the project s duration, the use <rf class as well as individual projects 
and of supfdementarj farm practice. Rapid changes aro taking place 
in the nature and effeedvenees of this pari of the instructionil 
I^rbgrsm. 

Two aspecns of project work have come in for special attention 
during 1928-1030 — progeot accounting and project planning. Con- 
spicuoualy in the States of the soothem nd Pacific n^ons in 
Ohio and West ^^rginia there has been exhaustive of the ac- 

curacy, compIetenesB, and general worth of tjhe projeot records being 
kept. These studies have unifoi^y reveslSd deplorable d taa tl on s. 
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The most active mmmittee of the agric^|tural aectton of the American 
Vocational Aaaociatioii has been engaged during the bienniiun in lead* 
ing a movement for the correction of the ooaiditions diadoeed. Project 
plans have been found to be quite as inadequate as project records 
and numerous promising innovations have recently been introduced, 
particularly in connection with the preparation of project budgets and 
the making of estimates of probable financial returns and expenses. 

Rtseareh in agrieuiUtral sduoorion.— In March, 1928, the North 
Central R^onal Confdtenoe formed a committee on research which 
has served to stimulate4tnd coordinate research in the region. In the 
spring of 1930 the Southern Regional Conference constituted a 
conmuttee. In December, 1930, the agricultural section of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association reorganized its committee on research to 
function after the pattern of the regional committees previously set 
up. Duri^ 1931 it* is expected that research committees will be 
developed in the two remaining regions and that rather ^tended ses- 
sions of each r^onal committee and of the national (jlmmittee will 
be held. 

Research received additional impetus during the biennium through 
the provi^n under the Qeorge-Reed Act of 1929 for a specialist in 
research in agricultural education to serve in connection with the 
Federal Bo^ for Vo^tional Education. An important contribution 
of this q>ecialist in his first year of work has been the preparation of 
a list of research publications in agricultural education from 1912 to 
im% This list win be kept up-to-date through future publications. 

^ Them ia apparently a growing realization of the neglect of research 
on agricultural education problems which haa been characteristic 
until recently and a growing tendency to turn to research for answers 
to the questions which admit of a research approach.'* 

SeUdwnoJ ** master teaeKer »’* — A practice has* recently ‘.grown up 
in the States of the South of selecti^ a **piaster teacher" from among 
the teachers of vocational agriculture. Beginning in 1928 this was 
made a regional affair and each year since a regional '^master teacher” 
has been chosen. The procedures used in selecting these men are 
well described in a 1930 publication .of the Eederal Board for Vocational 
Education.'* 


Naiional fvhlic-epeailng contest . — To call attention to the need for 
preparing students in vocational agriculture for leadership activities 
a national ^peaking contest was first conducted in 1930. Sute 
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and regional contests preceded the national event which was heJd a( 
Kansas City, Mo., on Novcinbcr 17, 1930. Arrangements have been 
made for continuing these events in 1031. 


STATE AND LOCALLY SUPPORTED CLASSES 


High-«ehool chusss.— In.a limited number of States high-school ag. 
riculture classes for which no Federal funds are received are com^ 
mon. The number of achoob having such classes was repmted for 
IQ States in connection with the land-grant 'college survey -of 1928. 
Very few of the re ma i ning States hawe such classes and in none of 
them is the number large. The relative occurrence of reimbursed 
and nonreimbursed classes in the 10 States where they are most 
common is shown in Table 3.” 


Table S.—AgricuUur^l pontions in federaUy aided and 'other pvblic ackooU in 

certain States, 1928 
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Little information is available r^arding the progress of olaasos of^ 
this type in rwent years. A study showing the status of nonreim- 
bursed cla^ in one State was made in Iowa in 1929-30. It showed 
the prevarlii^[ practice in rural coripolidated schools having, such 
classes to be to offer one year of high-school a^culture; other types 
of Bchoob usually offered but a semester. Almost half of these classes 
were taught by the superintendeiKs of schools. Fewer than half of 
the teachers had received their special training in agriculture at an 
agricultural college. The median teacher had 18.6 semester hours of 
credit in coUegiate agriculture. While the study does not induce 
great enthurdaarn for the work carried on under this plan, it ippean 
from it that this phaM of agricultural teaching is improving, that 
most of the persons recharge of it are trying to strepgthnn it, 
and that there is a deflate place for it Wthis stage and during the 
immediately future stages of evolution in]|^cultun4 educatiop.** 
Further light is thrown upon the Iowa locally supported ptogranu 
agrkuHujal Cducataop by a reoent study of the charactenstics of 
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a typical gron^f the pupils in these daasea. Perhaps the mdet aigr 
nificant revelatflms of this study were that only 1^1 of 413 pupils 
were taking agriculture, aocording to their own stat^ents, as a , 
means of helpmg themselves to prepare for farming; that ony 27 
per cent of these pupils had chosen fanning as a vocation ; and that 
32 different occupations were represented among the vocational 
choices they expressed.** 

To some extent high>echool agricultural classes still exist for per- 
sons trai nin g to teach in rural elementary schools. These are reduc- 
ing in number as normal training departments are being eUminated 
from the high schools. Their function ^is been changed also in that 
they now aim principally to acquaint prospective rural teachers with 
the major industry of the communities in which they will work as a 
background for effective teaching, rather than to equip them for 
teaching agricultural subject matter. 

Elementary dassee. — In the biennial survey report for 1922-1924 
much concern was expresara regai;^ing the practice believed then to 
be prevalent of attempting to give vocational training for farming in 
the rural elementary schools.* Probably this danger was consider- 
ably overestimated. At any rate, during the past two years very 
little has been heard regarding the desirability of early vocational 
specialization for farm boys or of keeping boys on the farm through 
a process of blindfolding them to other occupational opportunities. 
The general tendency now appears to be to criticize the offering of 
vocational agriculture oven in the later years of the junior high school.' 
It is possible that the development of a strong program of adult 
education in agriculture ihvconnectiou with the public schools may 
have the effect in the future of further postponing specifically agri- 
cultural training. There appears to be growing support for s pro- 
gram of vocational guidance in the elementary and junior high schools 
of country regions which will present fairly to rural children all 
occupations, rural and urban, leaving to them at a more mature age 
the choice of the calling for which they will take vocational training. 

AGUCULTUBAL EXTENSION WORK 

THE OENEBAIi EmBNSlON PROGRAM 

f^xtent : — In 1930 the agricultural egrtenaon service of the United 
States comprised a national extension director, with about 35 Federal 
organization and subject-matter extension speciafists; about 60 
State extension diiectbrB and assistant diroctoro; about 410 State 
supervinore of ootmly agents; about 1,100 full-time and part-time 
State extension spec ialists; about4,000 county extension agents and 

"H.E.liagg. CbMMvMaorPDiSiln OMnl-ArlgaltanCciitwlBC«rlailiI<nnaiiA8dM>oh. 
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assistants. There was an annual eocpenditure for the woit of about 
$23,000,000. %Ab<^ three4ourths of the rural counties had county 
agents; about one-third had. home demonstration agents; and onty 
about one-eighth had club agents.*^ 

Of the county extension agents employed on June 30, 1920, there 
were 2,624 agricultural agents, 2,452 of them white and 172 negroes. 
There were 252 white and 2 negro club agents.** 

The scope of this program may well be contrasted with that reported 
by True for the year, 1 020.** In that year the following agricultural 
extension workers were reported : * 

County agent work (men): ^ 

Directors and State leaders ' 

Aaiifltant State lesderi 147 

County agents and assiatanta 2, 024 

Local agents (colored) I jgj 

Total 2,382 

4. Home demonstration work : 

State leaders 44 

Asaistant State leaders ^nd district agents nj 

County agents *. gjQ 

Local agents (colored) gj 

City agents ' 1 . jl 


Total 1,082 

Club work : 

State leaders gg 

Assistant leaders 73 

County leaders 261 


Total - 384 

Grand total 3, 793 


During 1919—20 a total of $14,058,080 was spent on the cooperative 
agricultural extension program. ** 

In 1929, 929,744. adult demonstrations and 994,262 club demon- 
strations were carried in the United States. *• More than 5,170,000 
improved farm and home practice were introduced which were 
report^ to be due to extensiou influence. ** : * 

1 O. B. Smith sad M. C.' WUnn. Tbs Asrtctdtntid Bxtantiaa ftymssi o( tbs tTnBsd Btatai. Ksir ■ 
York. Jsba WOtjr 4 Sssa Ma IU>- 
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The tea chin g strength of the extenaion forces has been greatly in- 
creased during ^e biennium by more genfir&l use of volunteer leader- 
ship to supplennent the paid leaders. In Iowa alone In 1929 ex- 
tension workei^i^inade uhe of 19,644 local leaders. " It is estimaUxl 
that there are dt the present time about 250,000 local leaders in the 
United States, 186,000 of whom aid in adult work while 66,000 assist 
with club work. These leaders give a minimum total of 2,000,000 
days of service per year, the equivalent of the time of 7,000 people 
employed 300 days per year. ** 

Ntfw txU-MMn fepisfo/ion.— Under the Federal Capper-Ketcham 
Act of May 22, 1928, $1,480,000 was made available annually for the 
further expansion of the agricultural extension prograni; $20,Q00 of 
this fund goes to each State and the Territory of Hawaii. The 
remiuning $500,000 is distributed to the States 'on the basis of their 
rural population, but must be ipatched by State funds to be received. 
Eighty per cent of this money must be spent for the salaries of county 

tension agwts, men and w;omen. 

Under of acte May 16, 1928, and February 23, 1929, respectively, 
agricultural-extension service was provided for Hawaii and Alaska.- 

New prejede. The economic aspects of agriculture, including at- 
tempts for its improvement through cooperative activitiee, have 
received much additbnal atlention during the years 1928-1930. 

Regional, State, and district outlook conferences'/ have been 
mtroduced for the discussion of the statistical data gathered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture relative to proepective sup- 
ply and de m an d and to find uses for these data in local situations. 

County programs for economic improvement have been more com- 
monly worked out with extension asedatance.* These projects call 
for the gathering of data regarding county needs, the interpretation 
of these data, and the framing of feasible programs based on them. 
County programs are usually planned a^ carried out through com- 
mittees of roproeentative farm pnople. 

Cooperative marketing has received much assistance from extension 
forces during the past two years. In 1920, 672 county agents reported 
to the United States Department of Agriculture that 876 cooperative ' 
marketing oiganizatioDs had been established during the year with 
their assistaDce. The membership in, new cooperative- marketing 
associarions which 626 county agents had helped to found in 1929 was 
112,032. The total value of the sales during 1929 of all the cooper- 

” tiiiaitei Mmvim ki AiftknMm ind fioM CoOm 

^xtcQslMk aiiTto Bnlltiln, mo, p. &. 

■ BaMd OQ ftmtamtia by 0milh ind WOtop, yp. dL, p. 110. 
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ative marketing aaeociations organized up to the end of that, joar by 
cOnnty egeDte was given in the ag^ts’ rep<Hl8 as $222,382,930." 

Form Bureau and eiieimon «ern« rdiUwMhipe. — In 1920 , Dr. C. 

B. Smith, now chief of the agricultiiral extension service of the United 
States, described the Farm Bareau as “practically a public institution, 
developed at the direct suggestion Of agents of Government for the 
puTpi^Sp of creating a channel through which the practical results of 
the research work of the Government might with certainty reach the 
people for whom it was int«ided. " •* 

This statement was made but a year after the formation of the 
Amercan F arm Bureau Federation and it was largely based on 
previous experience with State, county, and township units. With 
the growth of the national federation into a powerful farmers' organi- 
zation, which is relatively independmit of extension service control 
and which engages in furthering “class legislation” and promoting 
specific markbtihg projects, acting often in opposition to other fanner 
groups, the difficulties involved in the alliance of the extension service - 
with such an agency have greatly increased and the desirability of 
the arrangeonent has more oft^ been questioned. 

Ejtenewn service and the public schools. — School people friendly to 
extension work have contended that its best possible alliance b a 
conum^ty would be with the local public schook and that its entire 
program could be satisfactorily canied on through a pubUc rather 
than a quasi-public agmey. Extension workms are generally alert and 
eager to use the scl^b so far as they are available to them but they 
have often been rej^ulsed by school authorities unsympathetic to the 
mtrodnetion of extension activities. There s^ons recentfy, however, 
to have been an increase m Mendlineaa betwemi the representatives 
of the public schook and representatives of the extension forces which ' 
promises much for farther dev^pment of cooperation advantageous 
to each. 

The groi^ b good relationships between extension woricen and 
pnblic^hool employees who come under the &nitb-Hughes Act has 
likewise been mcouraging. In several SUtes memorapda of undei^ 
standing have been wotted dot between these two grPilps;^ memo- 
randum b e a rin g upon national idationshipe has likewise beat devd- 
oped. Most promiBmg of all k the tendency on the part of both 
^nps to find waya m whieh they may cooperate rather than to fix 
fines acroos which neither dare st^. 

A reoent atatenunt on Smitb-Tfngliaa and Smith-X/sver icfation- 
ships, contained in the section on extension work of the report of the 

* vnaon. «ik «•., iL sl 
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Land-Grant CoUeg« Surrey, outlines a comprehensive potiey for the 
cooperation of these two groups.** 

Both phaaes of work are meant to function in the interert of rural improvement. 
Both groups work with rural pec^le — men, wmnen, boya, and fiiis. Both an 
gtipported from Federal, titate, and local funda. Tliere can, therefore, be no 
justification for, or toleration of, unreasonable duplicatioa of effort. All agrees 
nienta must be based upon the needs .of, and service to, local people rather than 
upon prerogayvei of institutions or ageskcicB. The staffs of the two groups 
combined are even now wholly inadequate U> the task ahea<k For each there is 
a large fidd that may be satisfactorily defined. It is the job of administratora 
to define these fields. 8mjtb-Hu|dies activities are buflt around the public school. 
There is no disagreement as to function in the task of dealing with regularly 
organised classes made up of pupils in the school. Neither is there any question 
raised by extension workers in regard to projects for either youths or adults when 
they are an integral part of real organised class work. Difficulties arise when 
infrequent and general meetings with adults are held under the name of regular 
clan work; likewise when home projects and demonstrations are carried out on 
the farms of adults who may nttend infrequent meetings. This is not systematic 
class work. It is extension work and must be recognised as coming under the 
jurisdiction of extension agents. If Smith-Hughes teaeherw participate in stieh 
work it sh o uld be with the consent and under the- direction of extension ageuts. 

S imilar statements can and should be made in regard to general community 
activities. No extension worker should deny the rigtitof a Smith-Hughes teacher 
to ibecome a part of the community in which he lives or to promote its welfare in 
every legitimate way. But all such activitieB that are concerned with the interests 
of all the farms and farm homed in the community which get beyond community 
bouEKlarieB and reach out over the county as a wholemust be coordinated with the 
county pcogram of work and under the directioD of the extension sgent or 

When boytiaad girls are regularly enrolled In Smith-Hughes rlsrtwn, and 
hence are eair^ing on home fwojeas and are likewise participating in 4-H club 
activities, f^esi can should be exerciaed to make sun that the pupU’s b«t welfare 
is given fitsAconsidetation. It is quite poasible that he can not properly carry 
the two lines of work. Certainly he should not carry on one project and get 
credit thioogh botii agencies. In ease a eboioe is necessary the advantage of 
carrying a Smith-Hu^hos coene under the eaiefnl guidance of a teacher resident 
in the community should not be overlooked. 

Meatvring the effedi/oeneee of ezf^^sinti ed%eation . — Interest in the 
measurement of the results ofpextension education luts recently been 
high. The most common measure has been' the number of neit prac- 
tices introduced. In addition to detennining. the gross results in 
terms of changed practices, studies hare been made of the methods of 
procedure and the charaetenstios of extension workers which make for 
the adoption of the laigest number of new practices. These studies 
are reported in a pubficadon of the Vnit^ States Department of 
Agricuhore, Elxtension l^^dmds and Their Rdative Effectivenees, 
issued in S^tember, 

■tarfiT W laaeOimt OoaipiaDd Univaaidii^T«LU,iVLaa-fiOt. WMbii«tMi. OuiwuMt 
■iMdminiBuasaiNaiiA app. ♦ ■ , 
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Radio editeoHon. — A mimber of ooUog^e-exteofiioQ services haTO Uie 
supervision of radio stataons which are used in connection wiUi their 
state- wide programs. These educational devices, unknown a decade 
ago, have already come to be a very important part of the extension 
machineiy of certain States. 

boys' and girls’ club work 

Enrollments in boys’ and girfc’ club work dminf recent 
years is reported in Table4.** A considerable number of theg^kwere 
enrolled in home economics rather thMi in agricultural projects. The 
enrollments in strictly agricultural projects are given in T^le £.** 


Tabu 4 . — Junior club enroUmenit, 19tS-19B9, at reported bp extension agenU m 
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Tablb 6. — EnroUmenit in agricuUural dub project*, 1999, o« reported by oS couTdy 

extension agent* in the UnUed State* 
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Table A — BmvUmtnUin afrieuUitralelub pn^jteU, tBiS, a* nporitd by all eoymt^ 
tx^mtioK agenU in lAe United Statee — Continued 
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As previously indicated,** there were in 1929 in the United States 
254 club agents serving about one-e%htb of the agricultural counties. 
In addition, a large amount of club woric was supervised by the 2,624 
county agricultural agents and a host of unpaid local leaders. 

It was estimated in 1926 that there were then 11,000,000 rural 
boys and girls eligible to club membership.** The total enrollment in 
1929 having been 766,096,** it is apparent that only about 7 per cent 
of those who might receive club training have yet been touched in 
any one year. 

Octets oj elvb iDork, — One of the best statements regarding the 
purposes of junior club wo]^ is that of Dr. C. B. Smith, present 
of the national extension program.** 

4-H dub boys and glW are doers. They are iau«ht high ideals ai^ staodards. 
They meet togetbeif work together, cooperate, achieve. They play the game 
fairly. They demonstrate, earn money, a^uire property. They learn and 
teach the better way on the farm, in the hom^ nod In the oommijjiity. They 
bund up their bodies aod their health through right living. Th^ train their 
hands to be useful, their minds to think clearly, and thei^ hearts to be kind. 

RsUttumihip to ikt ,public~school program. — In developing the junior 

club program some States have cbossn to work largely outside the 

public schools while other States have linked closely their dub and 

■ 1 
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school programs. Twenty-four extensioD directors reporting in con- 
nection ^th the land-grant college survey of 1928 indicated that their 
club activities were entirely carried on outside the schools of their 
States; 24 others indicated that they worked with the schools. 

A recent statement from the Federal office of club work lays down 
a recommended policy with respect to cooperation with the schools 
as follows;* .. ’ 

Cooperation with the schoola in the conduct of club work is a fine thing where 
the school authorities welcome it. From the standpoint of permanent organisa- 
tion that reaches into the life of the people and develops their support and leader- 
ship, the organization of the wor^ on a neighborhood or community basis, 
outside the school, but correlated with other educational agencies, seems to be 
most effective. 

National camps. — During the biennium two national camps of 
importance have been developed by club workers: The National 4-H 
Club Encampment at Washi^ton, D. C., and the Springfield (Mass.) 
Training School. The former camp is attended by outstanding active 
club members. The latter camp is for the tr aining of club leaders 
and enrolls persons 18 to 24 years of age for two weeks ■with all 
expenses, including travel, paid. Only outstanding local club leaders 
can qualify for the Springfield camp. ^ 

LAND-GBANT COLLEGE SURVEY RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXTENSION 

The most thorough national study of extension work which was 
made during the biennium was that of the land-grant college survey 
staff.** The recommendations contained in its report covering both 
general extension activities with adults and 4-H club work are repro- 
duced here. 

(1) Smith-Lever extensioD ow« its present position to five contributing fac- 
tors, namely, an historical ideal of direct service, substantial Federal support, 
private economic advantage, political consciousnesa, and cooperation supple- 
mented by effective publicity. 

(2) The statements of objectives and programs of work do not adequately 
recognise that Smith-Lever extension includes not only vocational training but 
also important social and humanistic purposesi 

(3) The fundamental objective of Smitb-Levo- extension education, namely, 
development of rural people themselves, was stated as of first importance by 
but four institutions. It was pointed out that this objective accomplished 
by fostering Attitudes of mind and eapaeities which will enable rural people 
better to meet the individual and dvfcj problems with which they ats confronted. 

(4) The lack of close articulation of extenskm sdth resident instruoiioa apd 
research work is a decided wesJiness in the organisation of many institutioDs. 

• KstnlMi Swrles Rsrisv, hmt, lam. 
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(5) TJtileBs extcoaion ^MciAlists brin^ bcfik to tlMir instiiutioDs preuing prob- 
leHis requiring reMarch attention, they are only partially filHnfl the job. Thie 
function has not been sufficiently emphasised. 

(6) ThetJack of syst^natised organization of time, projects, personn^ and 
finances in some counties is hindering the attainment of maximum results. 

(7) The most effective extension organizations are those in which the central 
supervisory force serves effectively and in which local people are securely welded 
into responsible active groups. 

(8) The functions of the club agents in organisation and supervision should 
be more fully supplemented by, and coordinated with, competent technical 
knowledge ordinarily available through trained agricultural and home demon- 
stration agents. 

(9) Smith-Lever extenskm is financed cooperatively, the Federal Govenunent 
contributing 35 per cent. State funds 37.6 per cent, ooiinty funds 22.1. per 
cent, and private agencies 5.4 per cent (1927 budget). 

(10) In spitf of the fact that the adoption of the local-leader mefthod rr^arin 
it possible for -home economics extenaion to reach more people and to secure 

k adoption of more praotioes per worker and per dollar of cost »ny othtf type 
of extension service, its ultimate succeea will d^nd upon the solution of the fol- 
lowing probk^: (a) Teaching subject matter and methods of presentation td 
local leaders^ a relativriy short time; (6) a method of adequate supervision of 
the teaching done by local leaders; (c) the present dependence upon acceptance 
and use of material preaented by local people ra^er than by trained State spe- 
cialists; and (d) the tendency for the county agent to become merely an instigator 
of events rather than a teacher of subject matter. 

(11) If 4-H dub work was charged its complete cost of operation it would 
include from one-fourth to two-fifths of the chsuge now being {fiaoed against 
county-agent work. 

(12) The responmbility for obtaining State legislative appropriations for 
extension activities is now aaaumed^y the directors in several States. Such 
requests dtould be induded in the l^^er institutional budgets and promoted by 
institutional administrstors. 

(13) Present methods of financing county workers ia a aerioua weakneas in 
extenJon organisation in the great majority of States. The most important 
needed change is the payment of salaries of all county workers from State and 
Federal fuirds and expenses from county funds. 

. (14) Sixty per cent of the agricultural counties are without bome-demonstia- 

tion agents. Increasing demands for this service deserve immediate attention. 

(15) Normal devek^ment of the extension system has been arrested because 
ef lack of money. To complete the organisation on the basis of the plan now 
contemplated will require an accumulating increase of 51,000,000 a year for 10 
years. 

(16) AdministratlTe measures being developed to raise the levd of training 

and caliber of extension workers are not adequate and satisfactory, as evidenced 
by the facts that (o) 30 per cent of State leaden, 8 per cent of agrioultural spu 
cialists, 15 per oent of home economies specialists, 17 per cent of agrioultural 
agents, and 44 per oent of home agents are not eoU^ graduates; (5) one-half of 
the institutions that grant leave of absence for eetf-improvement of staff mem- 
bers do not gnmt this privflege to county extension worken; (c) one-thiid of the 
mstituUonsfail to requiitevm a bachelors degrseasaqualfficatkm fdrqMfdalists 
and only five require that these eactension teaebsn shall have Imd tmfihlng ezpe- 
rienbe; and (d) one^half do not require i»»eticai lann experieoce M a qualifloati<m 
for county-agent work. a- 
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(17) The ooDcluBioni ooneeming Belarin ere: («) When training and experi- 
enee are oonsidered oonnty extension agents as a whole are well paid oompared 
to college teachers; and (6) the college teaeher has a better chance of ultimately 
securing a higher salary than the agent, if both rmain in their respective fields 
of woit. ‘ 

'(18) One feature of great strength in the extension system is its close rdatkm- 
ship to oonunereial organixations. ' Nevertheless, these relationships have resulted 
in faUure to maintain in some instances the strictly educational functicoiB of the 
extension service. The solution lies in strict adherence by responsible adminis* 
trative oflScers to definite educational policies that have been laid down. 

(19) If oooperation with the Pann^fintmu is to continue successfully, all 
commercial activities developed by it must Be carried on entirely separate from 
the county extension office or extension must seek other channels through which 
to devdop its educational prfiipam. 

(20) CJommercial agencies lhave very properly cooperated with and strongly 
supported Smith-Lever extenibn activities. Reports of attempts at exploitation 
of these relations in the interest of business enterprises make very clear the need 
of promptly dealing with these situations. There can be no oompromieing with 
educational principles and responsibilities. 

(21) All agreements between Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes forces must be 
based upon the needs of, and service to, local people rather than upon preroga- 
tives of institutions and agencies. 

(22) The ‘‘outlook’* economic material needs to be made more accurate and 
more adaptable to wider utilisation by State specialists. 

(23) Contrary to common belief and public expression, much extension service 
is being rendered in the field of agricultural marketing. Twenty-two institu- 
tions report extension marketing projects tmder way with 73 per cent of the 
time of the specialists expended on cooperative marketing. It is important that 
Si^tb-Lever forces adhere closely to theh educational functions in this as in other 
fields of work and do not become invol\^ in commercial activitiea. 

(24) Programs of work consist often of a large number of projects hastily 
chosen and “thrown together*’ into a paper outline of activities. Projects 
should be fewer in numbo* and Uie elements of each tborou^y analysed. 

(35) There is a very pr e s si ng need of more closely correlating the agricultural 
and home-economics projects. 

(26) The demonstration method has reached Ita highest dev^pment in 
Smith-Lever extension but needs study and analysis prerequisite to further 
development in more projects. 

(27) It is probably too soon to draw definite conctusions as to the value of the 
radio in extension work. Forty per oept of the institutions using the radio con- 
sider it valuable for dissnm I nation of objective information, but at present 
seriously question it as a teaching medium. . 

(38) There is a decided tendency to base judgments as to efiSoiency and 
prog r ess upon quantitative measures and to ignore the importance of quality in 
achievcmeiiti. ' 

(29) The per eeat of completions of 4-H dub projects is entirely too low. 
Whereas the average does not exceed 60 it should be at least 86 or 60. 

(80) Unlem 4-H ehib work supplements other educational activities and whets 
the deabe for continuing education It is not meeting Us opportunity. SuffloieDl 
smphaaia has not been plaoed upon this objective by 4-H club administiatora 

(11) If Smltb-Levee eduoathm faOs to r eac h tts maximum rffrrtiTniif sod 
to hold its true place te-Hm gens r al educational program ifierill be largelg^xiaMiae 
of weak administmtion ba aed upon expedieney of action. < u •• 
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AGEICULTUBE Di THE COLLEGES 
ENBOLUfENT INCBKABE8 

The 1930 enrollments in forestry and veterinary science are the 
largest in the histoiy of these two courses. Enrollments in general 
agriculture were at their height in 1916-17, fell in 1918-19 to 9,564 
students, rose in 1920-21 to 14,493 students, dropped oflf again imf.il 

1926- 27 to 11,179 students, and increased in 1930 to 12,524. Total 
enrollments in these three phases of agriculture have increased since 

1927- 28 from 13,149 to 14,677 in 1930. These data are given in 
Table d." 

Tabud 6. — College enroUmgnU in agricuUwe, 1916-17 to 10S9S0 
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LAKD-GRANT BUBVET BSCOMMKNDATIONB 

The availability in the report of the land-grant college survey of 
detailed information regarding the recent status of agriculture in the 
coll^;e8 makes unnecessary a full l^^atment in this report.^ The 
general survey recommendations touching collegiate agriculture 
follow. 

(1) Preparing stodenta for general fanning Is no longer a primary function of 
the resident undergraduate work of colleges of agriculture in the land-grant 
institutions. Social, economic, and educational advances require that f.M« fact 
be reoognlMd frankly by the institutions and by their constituencies. 

(2) The objectives of higher education In agriculture are Increasingly and 
properly those of preparing: First, research workers In the scientific and social 
fields related to agjicuhura] production and distribution sad to rural life; second, 
extension workers for servloe in the dissemination of knowledge oonoeming the 
Applications of scientific and eoononUo truth to the problems of rural living; 
third, workers in all types of business and eommeroial activities related to agri- 
oultunl production, dfatribution, and servloe; fourth, teachers of vocational 
sgricultuie and sdenoe in the public high schools; fift^ public servants in the 

• VaMMM hy Da WUMr 1. Oismtet r f Trmifi if Traimtliw. 
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inveatlgating *Dd ragakOory departmenta ot the State aod National Govern, 
mente; and sixth, ovcreccrs and managers of specialised and large-acale farm 
enterprisea. 

(3) The basic problem of organisation of agriciiltural work in the land>grant 
institutibna is one of devising methods for integrating and coordinating resident 
teaching, expermo^Wtation rese^h, and extension activities. Tendencies in 
a numlm of instttntions to develop researoh and extension in relative isolation 
from resident teaching require administtative attention. 

(4) Minnie ^>ecialisation of departmental orgaoiiation, with excessive de- 
partmental autonomy, tends, in certain institutions, to duplication of work, 
expensive instruction, and offerings inappropriate to undergraduate work 
especially during the first two years of tte oolk^ course. 

(6) In view of the necessity for specialisation in serving the diversified needs 
of modem agricultural research, extension, teaching, and business, and in view 
of the widespread devdopment of public junior ooU^ea, it. is adviaaUe that the 
land-grant institutions give consideratioD to reorganisation of the agricultural 
division into junior 4nd senior divisions, with specialiaatioD delayed untfl the 
end of the second year. Such reorganixation is in harmony with current tend- 
encies in higher education and not incompatible with any of the objectives (rf 
college education in agriculture except the vocational one of preparation for 
general farming. 

■(6) The st and a r d for trai nin g for agricultural staff members is being raised in 
hannony writh the development of instruction t^t emphasises scientific and 
economic objectives. Continued emphasis upon attainment of advanced degrra 
by the staff and upon study of subjects in education applicable to the problems 
of ooUege teaching is desirable. < 

(7) The salaries of agricultural staff members serving for 11 months each year 
are not commensurate writh tboee who serve 9 months. An adjustment of the 
salary scales upon the 9 and the 11 months’ basis is urgmtly 

(8) The niunber of students who enroll in agriculture varies with the condition 
of agricultural industry. This is true, although empbasds upon the training of 
research and extension workers, high-school teachers of agriculture and sdenoe, for 
State and Federal employmeoi, and for busineas more or ley okiaely iwlated to 
agriculture tend to make this variation toss ^te than when the ol^eetive ■ 
primarily a bsKik-to-tbe-farm one. 

(9) Agricultural oouises and curricula, and, to a considerable extent, depart- 
mental devdopment, reflect a decided tendency to increased economle and social 
emphasis upon the part of the agriculture colleges. This trend has not resulted 
in weakening of interest in the pbysicad sciences. 

(10) Experimental scientific investigations of certain educational problems 

extending over a period of yean and conducted cooperatively and simultaDeousiy 
by a number of agricultural divisions are recommeuded. Studim of thk kind 
should be carried on in close cooperation with institutional schook of educatkm 
or under the direction of educational technicians employed for the purpose. The 
following fields am suggested: (a) The different effects upon subsequent student 
work of teaching certain seienoes in the college of agriculture and in the other 
basio science diviaionsj (h) method of coordinating tha content of qieeialued 
eourses in agriculture offered during the first two years of college; (e) the effects 
of fann practice requirements upon educational proguae and suoeem; 

methods of providing praetioe work for pmqwetivs ezteuion werkdn; (e) the 
prerequIsiteB now prescribed with referenoe to sucoeas fai anhsequent 
work; for ex a mp i e, genenl seieaoe prasaquiaitas te sfipUad work ia affisaltBo; 
to the affects of different ombinatioaa sadweqseaMs of sobjeeta upam stadeou 
of equal ebOity; (f) methods of determining the degree.aad effeete of tha pfsvioas 
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training of CB taring rtadents (Snttb-Hoghaa a ta dant a rapwiiallj) with tnferenee 
to abOity to cany on apeeifie ooUa^ aubjeeta in agrfcniltiira and meana of adapting 
beginning instruction in college to such indiyidual diffeienoea of preparatioB (not 
mental abflitj) as are found; (k) the effaeta of different laboratory methods and 
means of determining the moat effectire length of the laboratory period for each 
phase of a single eourae; (t) effects of dasa aiie upon student learning in Tarious 
subjects and daring the different yean of college work; O') methods of instruction 
designed to inereaae indiridual student responsibility; and (k) requirementa that 
may serve as substitutes for class attendance and their effect upon progress and 
learning of students in different subjects and at different levels. 

TRAININO or TBACHXB8 OF AaBICULTUBl 

The reoommeiHlatioiis of th« survoy staflF relative to the derelop- 
ment of the departmoits of agricultural education in the land-grant 
institutions were reported separately from those affecting the agri- 
cultural colleges as a whole. 

1. Agrieultural education la a major eonoon of the land-grant institutions of 
most of the States. One of the best means now available for performing thu 
function is through the training of teachers of sgrieultuie to serve in the public 

schools. 

2. The training of teachers of agriculture for the pubUe schools is already one 
of the moat important functions of our sgrieultural colleges. It is a rapidly ex- 
panding program. As yet it has scaieely reached a quaitar of its probable eveit- 
tual scope. 

3. iknphasiBonthepreparatkmofagrienltuialtcskeharB has mainly been on the 

preparation of teaehers for the Smith-Hughes sys t e m . This program should 
receive oootinoed and increasing attention, but there ate other important phases 
which should be developed. 

i. The ultimate goal in agriealtardndoeaUon Is to place a aatiafaotory form of 

such tnining wHhln the reach of evevy farmer and of every person who is prepar- 
ing for fanning. To do this within a reasonable length of time for the ex- 
penditure of a oonaideiable amount of effort and money on the part of each 
State supplementary to the assktanoe provided by the Federal Government. 
No State should be oonient wHh the program which results from merely 
the Federal funds avaflaUe for agricultural education. 

6. Dnleas there is a ebange in the financial poUey with respect to training 
teaebets of agricuHore, control of sutdi teacher training is likely to pass largely 
out of the bands of the iand-grant institutions even though the program ncmUnii»^ 
to be conducted through them. - In 102S-29 these institutioDs contributed by 
9.30 per eent of the aalariea at the penoos employed in the federally sponsored 
progrssB of agricnltatnl teacher training, which eomprlse almoet all of the agri- 
cultural tea eh sr tnining under way. In addition, buildings sod equipment 
were provided by the land-grant in^itationa. Howsver, ttm major sham of aO 
costa was iMtns by the Fbdarsl Qovenumnt or by tbs Stats bosuds for vocationaJ 
education. As these is littla complaint of axoessivu authorities 

outsids tba eoUeges but there is ne question that the program of agriculturaJ 
teacher training is bring greatly influenced by the aourue of the funds which sup- 
port It, and to a non rids rs b l s aatsni advsrasly, maialy of the tendmoy 

prodttsad to n sgis st tmportaDt phaaos whioh do not interest thoss who ««««»^ 

«. Tbm artisulatioa of r^rlsoMoral sdneation with other phasss of Akaetwr 
^ ^ land-graot oollf i g e uaeds to ba matariaflj improved through some 
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plan of wntefcUisttim ol Ihb ednoMonai tonm within <aah iMtitotion. At the 
MkHM time care mnai be taken that relattooahipa with the agrieultuni einiiAgp 
an kept doee. 

, 7. llie land-frant eoDagee seed a modi eloeer lelationahip with the puUie* 
aehool eyitema of their Btatee. Thk Is partieularly true of the separate State 
odkges. Members of the staff in agrieoltural sdocation develop 

tions with general sdueation. Some should be provided for keeping sohool 
administrators in touch with the agricultural education program. 

A Whenever it is possible to do so the land-grant institutions should cany 
out their progpams of agricultural education through the Joeal public sehooU, 
rather than through other local agencies. The work of the extension departments 
should be unified with that of the departaients of agrkniltural education in con- 
ducting such agricultural programs in the publio schools. 

9. The land-grant institution is the logical one in each State in which to train 
all teachers of agriculture. When this reaponaibility has been takan over by other 
types of institutions it is commonly because of the negligence of land-grant 
college officials. This situation should be avoided by the provision of strong 
programs in the land-grant institutions for the training of all kinds of teadiers of 
agriculture adapted to all sorts of sohoole to be found in a State. There appears 
to be no sound reason why most of the tnaching of agriculture ahould be done 
by peraons who have not been trained in an agrioultural college as is now the case 
in certain States. 

10. In order to make it poss ibl e to place teachers of agriculture in all the 
aorte of situations which exist it srill be necessary that they be trained for teaching 
•ubjeota other- than agriculture. Tlwte is no reason why this oaa not be done 
satisfactorily in most land-gnmt institutions. * 

11. Departments of sigriooltural education ■hnniH have closer lelatioDsliipe 
witii the eunioula for prospective agrioultural teachers. Where the numbers 
warrant it,eourees ahould be ast np ood^Mcatively which provide not only for the 
profeaekmal eubjecta required, but for the subject matter necessary for. such 
tMohsra. There ahould be special euiiieula, preferably four yean in lengfth, for 
teaobere of agriculture in Federally aided schools and also for other agricultural 
teachers. 

Ouirioula now in nae need strengfitening through gmater Skttention to agri- 
oultoral eoanomks, agrioultural eogineering, and the social sdenoes, and through 
more general observation of some of the fundamental principles, of curriculum 
eoDstniction. , 

Persons entering teanhing from other oouncs should be expected to supplement 
these oourees with agricultural, as well as profeeshmal subjects, so that their 
training will approsiinate that of penoois paduating from the oouxse hi agri- 
eultural eduosktfam. 

12. Each institution should have definite arrangements for recruiting 
atudents to prepare specially toe the taiMhIng of agriculture. DepartmenU of 
agricultural education should not depend upon the other departments of the 
insiltutton for students, doaer assodation wHh the other braaobca of teacher 
treiaing b their respective lBstitutiona» leanliiag tnom the astabUahmaBt of a 
eentral aehool of education, would b eomc oaaee make it much Tfiriirr to divert 

hu ^"rrrrrHfnl irttflhing fichk ifitir priparathtn 

for the twmhing of agri<mltum. 

It. Some interchainie of t aa ch ere among Statea b iltairahla bat each land* 
gmitt Instltuikm ebowld be aaqpaeted t6 train approxboaialy aamaay taariisnscf 
agrbaltuie aa an required in its. State. A few lutttailiaM fail- to nmti tbb 

tldtniaB«>. ] I t 'I ,i - ti,-. i\- (.IK 
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14. There la great need for renardi iq»a ^proUcmeof agrieuhuraleduoatioo. 
AH oibnr agrimittunl diqtaitmenta b laod-graat inatituUoDs typically have 
rather abundant funds for research. The existence of problems wUch are suited 
for rewarding investigation should be recognised In this field as welL There has 
been much waste because it has been necessary for administrators. atnd teacher 
trainers to proceed without adequate knowledge based on research. 

15. In moat institutions the training and quslifieatiens of the staff in agricul- 
tural education need to be oonsideiably improved. A considerable number of 
staff members need to supplement their training in agriculture by taking a broader 
ty|>e of training, particularly in the field of general education. Amother group 

‘ has had extensive profess i onal training In education but lacks an adequate so- 
qusintanee with s^ioultare. Those who are responsible tor the supervision of 
student tesebing sre in particulsr need of further training. 

15. There needs to be further attention to student teaching. All instltutioDS 
are requiring it but in some instanoee the requirement seems to be little more than 
noiininal. In nearly all InstttutioDs the status of the persons In charge of student 
teaching should be improved materially. 

^ 17. The land-grant institutions have a lesponsibQity for seeing that agriouHure 
b recognised in the rapidly developing junior colleges. The principal means of 
discharging tUs responsibility b throu^ the preparation of adequate numbers 
of agricultural teachers for these Institutions. 

18. The agricultural education d^Nuiment should have lepredantatives in the 
extension department of each land-grant institution, as a means of giving better 
service to and maintaining better relatioBahips with the sobools of the State, and 
also of unifying the programs of the,agricultaral education and the agricultural 
ei(tension dep^teoents. 

19. Depsrtmrnlkofagrioultuml educstion should recognise a responsibility for 
keeping up to date and nstfnl its*gradustes who are engaged in teaching. Thb 
involves provision for fsmflfaurliing them with new agrieultural subject matter as 
H dev^ps, as well as for further psofemionsl -training. Systems of extension 
work or itinerant teacher training,^ if used, should make myrimum provision for 
work with groups, to avpid undue expense. 

20. Persons trained in agricultural colleges in agricultural and well-balanoed 
related subjects, who have had consolidated sehool teaching experience and 
special trtfning in administration and supetTbion in s ooUege'of education, are 
ideal persons to serve as soperintendents of oonaolidsied schools. The agricul- 
tural ooUegea should make definite provision for the type of training which will 
start such persons on their sray. They have many students who would be . 
sttrsoted by such eareera. 

21. There is room for the devdopment of a Umlted number of situations in 
which graduate wr^ in agricultural education extendfatg to the doctor’s degree 
can be provided. Can must be taken in developinf thoee that there is ample 
provision for strong supplementary woih in general eduostioD as well as for 
specialisstlon ia agrbraltaial edoeatton. 

22. Departmants of agiicnltural education may be expected to play a part in 
helping thsUuMtgfaat insitttttions to throw tiair Infloeoee toward the hnivove- 
meni of tbs whols runl eduoatlan situstiocu 

SPBClAt SCHOOLS Of AQBICIJLTUtt 
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sin, and Minnesota. A few collegiate institutions administer courses 
of less than college grade; the most conspicuous recent development 
of these courses has probably been at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and at Clemson College. 

There is a growing realization in certain quarters that the present 
facilities for giving systematic and relatively prolonged agricultural 
instruction to the masses of fanners are very limited and that it is 
likely that they always will be without the inclusion of special schools 
for training “dirt fanners.” Many small communities can not hope 
to avail themselves of Smith-Hughes facilities. Until larger rural 
units are provided, the boys in such communities must either go un- 
trained or attend a 4-year agricultural college. There are many boys 
even in communities having vocational agriculture in the public 
schools who might be better served by special agricultural cour^ 
which would take them out of their home communities during their 
period of training. It is nolumlikely that there may be a recrudescence 
of interest in schools of this'type during the next few years. 


EDUCATIONAL ACnVITIES OF THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

A new national agency has come to figure largely in agricultural 
education programs throughout the country with the establishment 
of the Federal Farm Boaid under the agricultural marketing act of 
June 16, 1929. Though not primarily concerned with education, the - 
board has increasingly realised that its program can only come into 
fruition through a far-flung educational program. Extensive use has 
been made from the first of the State extension services and the county 
agricultural agents. In September, 1930, a memorandum o! under- 
standing was drawn between the Federal Farm Board and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Educatiem. During November, 1930, a series 
of four regional conferences were hdd at Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Dallas, and St. Paul between State representatives of the Board for 
Vocational Eklucation and representatives of the Federal Farm Hoard. 

A set of publications dealing with cooperative mArlfAi-.in g and intended 
for. use in evening schools has been jointly prepared and distributed by 
the two boards. 


I 
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NATIONAL ADYISOBT COMMimS ON EDUCATION 

Omridering that agiioultnral edubatian reesiTee more Federal funds 
than any other type of education 'Slid Hist the Federal budget for 
agricultural eduo^t^ for ysa^r leiyiM ,3P» 1®29, was about 
sixty-five times the total builget of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, there was pesiUigYiifleaAas foi^#sil^ 

mieAt by PteSidetit Hdov^ fab lV 29 ^’df-s Nationsl Advisoiyf OrauBiUm 
Dfa Eduoatieu to ifavreti^ 
relationahipe in eduostioiL 
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The preliminaiy report of this oonunittoe, issoed on July 4, 1030, 
suggested the repeal of all existing llgislation appropriating Federal 
money for educational uses and the substitution of a flat grant to the 
States for educational purposes to be utilized as the States might see 
fit. 'Riia proposal has received the disapproval of the strongest 
organizations representing workers in {^cultural education, the 
Association of I^nd-Orant Colleges, and the American Vocational 
Association, at meetings held during the fall of 1930. No revision of 
the conunittee’s tentative proposal has yet been issued. 

AGRICULTUBAL EDUCATION THROUGH NATIONAL RADIO NETWORKS 

. The biennium has witnessed the introduction of a daily radio pro- 
gram emanatmg from the United States Department of Agriculture 
and accessible to nearly every farmer in the country, the "National 
Farm and Home Hour.” In addition to programs difectly developed 
by the Department of Agriculture there have been many programs 
sponsored by agricultural organizations, such as the Grange, the 
Farmers’ Union, the Fwm Bureau, the 4-H clubs, and the American 
Country Life Association. 



ORGANIZAHONS W AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION WORKERS 


The im^rtant organizations of wodcers in agricultural education 
have remained largely unchanged during the biennium: The Associa- 
tion of Bhnd-Qrant Colleges, the Association for the Advancement of 
Agricidtural Te^hing, the agricultural section of the American 
Vocational Association, the four regional conferences affiliated with 
the Federal Board . for Vocational Education,, ^ad the national 
oiganizatiom of. county agricultural agents. Meetings of all of these 
groups ha^ been held regularly. A new major organization of workers 
in agncuIuS^ education was formed at Chicago oh December 5, 1930, 
the National Cooperative Extension Workers' Association. 

IMPORTANT PUBUCATIONS 

AUusihii Ws already been made to most of the important pubhoa- 
tions in agncult^ Question duripg, 1928-1980. Special mention 
should, 4tf>weyer, bo.Qia<io of certain of these. 

Two ^OSW'* monthly. 'publidationS' of gieSt signifiosnee have been 
launch^: AjgrioultQrsl Flduoation, oflftoial magazine of wrwkeis under 
the Sna^-Hii^, Act, whjeh first appe^ in January* 1929, and 
which had attained a ciroulatiopi o( 3,^. by ^e enid of 1930, and the 
Extension Service Review, first publislied in 1930 by the United 
States Department ef Agii^tu]:si,AriuclL.perfoniiB a winiiUy function 
!(»* Smith-Lever wotkens. 
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TVo <^prehen8iy« tnmtaam have appeared written by the man 
who piobn^ participated longer and more widely in agiiculturali 
education than any other American, Dr. A. C. Tnw, whose death wa i 
of the gTMt losw of the perM this report reooimte. One of i 
theee wrks ddhls with the hiato^ of agricultural education in i' 
ge^ral wy , the other with the hiatoiy of extension woric in agrioolture 
borne of the most significant publications of the period 1928-1030 
are listed below. ’ 

Agrio^tui^ Eduction. A monthly nugasbie managed by an editorial boaid 
chwn by the agricultural aection of the American Vocational Amociation 
published by the Meredith PobHahing Co., Dm Moinee, Iowa 
Agricu^TaJ Eduction, OrganUation, and Administration. BuUetiiv^No. 11 
^cultural Series Nb. 1, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1930 

▼II, DO pp. 

Agri^Uural Ey^iy &hooIa. Bultetin No. 89, Agricultuna Seriea-No. 17. 
Federal Board for Vocational Eduoadkm, 1980. vii, 15 pp m 

Exte^on S^ce Review. A monthly publicaUop of the Ertemrioo Swviee. 
United States Department of Agriculture ' “ 

Report Of Jto Bo«d for Vo«.tlon1 Edocottoo; lOM 

Wsshfai^n, Federal Board for Voeational Education, 1930. xi. 129 on 
Maayr of Vocational Agriculture. Monograph No. 8, FUeral Board 

for Vocational Education, March, 1930. iv, 16 pp 

Report of ^ Committee on Training Objeetivee in Vocational Education in 
^^ture, ^th Suggestion, a. to Way. and Mean, of Attaining thme 

®‘*'**~* for Vo^Ional Bdueatkm, 1980. 

«Opp. (Mimeographed.) 

Shqmnhou, Whitnqr H. A^cultural Education in the United States Nw 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1929. 118 pp. 

L®i;: The Agricultural Extenrion Syrtemof the 

-F®**®^®***®®- New York, John WDey and Sona, 1980. x, 402 pp. 
Studi^ Vj^tional Edi^tion in Agriculture. MiaoeUaneou. Puhll^n No. 
ITioii Bo«d for Vocational Education, Febru. 

mljf IliOU. Ul| 40 pp* 

. Univcwitiea. Vol. 1. xxviii, 008 pp. Vol 

^ It, 022 pp. Waahington, Government Printing Office, 1980 
The ^irfwMce Pmoe^ ln Teaching Vocational Agriculture. Bulletin No. 

Vocational ^ucation, 

June, 1930.. vii, 28 pp. 

Education in the United States. 1786- 
^ Govemment Printing Offlee, 1929. lx, 436 pp. 

^ H^iy of Agricultural Extension WoA in the United States, 1785 to 

WiJ^^ Offl®®* »»». Iv, 239 FP. 

ft 5?’ ®**cnslon Methods and thatr RdatiTS EffeotiTwoSi. Teob- 

rM9.^4B^5? ^^”***** D«P9rtment of Agrioulture, SffdanaMr, 

----- Statirtlc^ h^ts of XTooperattve Bzigntion Work, 19^. 

Ssrriee Qroular 124, B|i^, 1990. 33 pp. ■riT-T 
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